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A Lecture Introductory to a course delivered 
in the Philadelphia Anatomical Rooms, 
session of 1823-4. By Joun D. Gop- 
man, M. D. Lecturer on Anatomy and 
Physiology.” Published by the class. Phil- 
adelphia, William Brown, Printer, 1824. 








Tue talents displayed by Dr. Godman 
during his residence in Cincinnati, as pro- 
fessor of Surgery in the Medical College of 
Ohio, together with his private virtues,pro- 
cured him so many personal friends, that 
among agreat portion of our readers any 
production of his pen would be sure of a fa- 
vourable regard. The present article how- 
ever, possesses a claim to our notice beyond 
that which personal friendship inspires. It | 
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art,” and whose united powers constitute the. 
science of medicine,are more numerous and | 
important than those required in any other, 
profession or pursuit. But though necessa-) 
ry, some of them are so repulsive to youth-, 
ful minds, that they require the combined 
efforts of genius, industry and judgment to. 
render them attractive; and their cultiva-' 
tion demands strong and steady exertions of 
the mind with an undeviating determina- 
tion to be useful to mankind. *Tho’ repul- 
sive, their importance to the comfort and | 
happiness of society is early taught us by, 
sad experience of “the real illsof life:” by| 
pain, disease and death. 

To the young and ardent,who are too apt. 
to be governed more by the delusions of 
fancy and the promises of hope; than the 
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frame bis opinion on the cause or conseqnences of 
a disease, if a knowledge of the relation of parts 
be not first investigated, 
If a student ever expects to exercise his talents 
to advantage, he must early employ himself in 
gaining a knowledge of the principles which are to 
his future practice. It is unfortunately too 
common, that improper notions or prejudices are 
adopted in the beginning, relative te the whole, or 
certain parts of his professional studies. Anatomy 
is considered dry and uninteresting—a perplexed 
mass of unmeaning and arbitrary names—a vast 
number of slightly connected minutie, too difficult 
to be generally understood,and too repugnant to 
the feelings ever tube much admired > having no 
very apparent relation of parts, and these too nu- 
merousto be thoroughly examined. If surgery is 
mentioned, the manghng saw and excruciating 
cautery, are the earliest associations. Instead of 
this, we should, withGalen, never mention anato- 
my without considering it asa magnificent hymn 
of praise to the Creator—wtere the wonders of 
Omnipotence are continually developed ; by which 











deserves the attention of all who feel an in- 
terest in the progress of science in our coun- 
try;—and the chaste and elegant style in 
which it is written, presents an’ instance of 
the charm which the polished refinement of 
language throws around those severer stu- 
_dies-whose value is derived from their util-| 
tty 








f those who by adding fresh attractions| 
to polite literature,allure new votaries to its) 
paths,thereby rescuing them from the debas-| 
ing pursuit of frivolous pleasures or degrad-| 
ing vices,—be entitled,as doubtless they are, 
to the esteem arid gratitude of mankind ; 
how much more do we not owe to those| 
who have “scorn’d delights and lived labo-| 


cool dictates of reason and experience the 
study of anatomy can scarcely be thought; 
of but with disgust; the operations it re- 
quires are too humiliating to the pride of 
man,—tho’ they display in the strongest. 
light the power and wisdom of his maker;— 
they present too plainly and frequently to’ 
view the sad memento of his own destiny, to, 
be considered without painful emotions. This’ 
science indeed requires all the attractions’ 
that genius and talent can bring to its aid,—| 
it is of indispensable importance to the stu-| 
dent of medicine, for 


a torch is lighted to guide us through the wilder- 
ing mazes dP diesen, and the. way made easy for 
the energetic application of reason to the removal 
of the ills flowing from a disarray of the instru- 
ments of life. 

If anatomy is difficult, itis owing to the rubbish 
under which it hasbeen buried: that it is unpleas- 
ant and uninviting, is owing to the manner in 
which it has been distorted and misrepresented ; if 
the minutiz seem disconnected, it is because they 
have been viole:tly displaced ; that the parts seem 
slightly related to the mass, is because the rela- 
tions have been neglected. Anatomy is not dry, 
nor difficult, nor uninteresting, these are the incor- 
rect ideas of those who have not duly appreciated ; 
they are the faults of too many books. Similar 
erroneous notions have been entertained telative 
to surgery, which are now yielding to the light of 


“ He who is unacquainted with the structure | knowledge. 


and functions of the healthy organs, must be, of 


In the surgeon, instead of a cold and unfeeling 


necessity, inadequate to judge correctly of the || executioner, who 4 one in blood and groans, 


causes and seats of disease. 


He will be con-|| we should perceive a 


enevolent being applyin 


rious days,” for the benefit of their fellow | tinually forming incorrect and injudicious o-|| his knowledge to the prevention of misery an 


pinions, which le 


ad at once to injurious or||deformity, ever ready to interpose for the relief 


men,—who after toiling up the steep and rug-|| destructive practice. He is perpetually expos-||of those, who by suilden accident have been 
ed to suffering or alarm, from symptoms and 2p-|| brought into a state of suffering. A keen eye, a 
pearances which a rary of anatomy would || steady hand, and an unfeeling heart, were once 


‘ged ascent over which the paths of science! 
“lead to fame’s abode,” ‘return to remove 
the obstructions from the career of others, 
to point out the safest and easiest course, 
and “strew their thorny way with flowers;”| 
—who exhibit the excellence of those re-| 
wards which “divine philosophy” westowa,: 
and teach that they are worthy of the ef- 
forts required for their attainment! 

The power of bestowing such charms on 
whatever subject it touches, as to excite aa! 





interest in our minds, is the prerogative of 
genius. To direct this power to its most 
worthy end isthe triumph of virtue,—to 
whose sway we readily submit when its 
benefits are properly understood, — 

Those sciences, 8 knowledge of which, is 
necessary to the professors of the “healing 


at once make clear and inte] 


igible. His conduct || thought to be the great dssentials to the character 
must always be marked by the worst of indecision, || of a good surgeon. 


But surgery is no longer en- 


that springing from ignorance; while his reputa-|| gaged in the mutilation of limbs, or in mere ly me- 


tion, ever left to the sport of accident, is continu- || chanical arrangements, 


ally in danger of being destroyed. In his dai 


titute of support; he suffers all those vexations 


Anatomy has opened a 


ger ( est fh ly bu-|| new career to the surgeon, and imparted a new 
\| siness, he is without guiding principles, and des-|| dignity to his exertions; his greatest excellence 


now consists in saying what formerly it was his 


ich result from a habit of ill-directed and desu!-|| chief praise to remove. To the surgeon, ANATO- 


tory experiment. His beyond contradiction, that || my is as a POLAR STAR, a never fai 
such results must ensue, when men enter on the||sure support under ever 


ing guide, a 
trial, and aguard against 


presto of our profession without having first|/every danger. From bur science, he gains the 
earned the construction of the body on which || knowledge which prepares him to meet every ex- 


they are to exercise their skill. It is a superficial ||igency, which may result from accident, and 
an 


an untenable notion, that anatomy need be/|evey after the most desperate injuries, enables him 
known SHOROUGHLY, only by the surgeon. There||to hold death in abeyance. It is from anatomy, 
is no department of medicine which does not lean || that he obtains the intrepid steadiness which con- 
onit upremittingly for support. Whatare your|| ducts his knife, while bis face is pale with intense 


drugs and medicines, without a knowled 
parts to which they are to be applied? 

you know the manner in which 
these substances, without knowing how the 


of the|| anxiety for the safety of his patient, The copfi- 
Ow can |/ dence inspired by hig anatomical 
organs act on|| parts the calmness and coolness with which he at- 
organs|| tends to the cases occurring while his country’s 


wiedge, im- 


are constituted? In what way is a physician to eaglé is screaming over the field of battle and 
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blood, There, though anxious and sick at heart, 
stunned to deafness by the martial thunder; his 
soul wrung by the sight of those too dreadfully 
mangled to be aided, he is still able to operate 
with safety and advantage to his patient, because 
he is entirely familiar with the structure, and is at 
no loss to address himself to each particular inju- 
ry. How different is the reverse of this picture ; 
how terrible to behold a man ignorant of anatomy, 
pretending untler such circumstances, to minister 
tothe wounded and bleeding. Such a picture is 
too painfulfor contemplation; though, unfortu- 
nately for humanity, it has been too frequently 
exhibited.” 


The benefits which result to society from 





fixing a high standard of knowledge as ne- 


cessary to the practioner of medicine are 
numerous and important. The information 
requisite for him to possess is constantly be- 
coming more’ varied and extensive: with al- 
most every new discovery, his profession has 
some connexion, either by receiving or be- 
stowing aid. So numerous have been those 
by which the science of medicine is influ- 
enced, that to enable him to obtain a knowl- 
edge of all, every possible improvement in 
the methdd of teaching is necessary. These 
can hardly be so great as to excite any ap- 
prehensions that the ease of learning will 
render the student superficial in his knowl- 
edge, or cause him to think lightly of its 
value from the lightness of the labour it 
requires. 

That the method of teaching anatomy 
adopted by Dr. Godman is one of the im- 
provements.of which we have been speak- 
ing is proved in the work before us, which 
is also a specimen of elegant composition, 
directed to a laudable end; alike honourable 


to the.author and to the class (consisting of 


more 80,) whose taste and judgment ena- 
bled them to appreciate its merits and have 
induced them to give it to the public. 

The value and originality of the analytic 
method of teaching Anatomy, as pursued by 
Professor Godman in the “Philadelphia Ana- 
tomical Rooms,” can be better understood 
by another quotation from the pages of his 
Introductory, than any remarks of our own. 
The limits of our paper will not permit us to 
quote as largely as we could wish, but we 
trust enough will be found in the following 
extract to shew our readers wherein the 
“Analytic” method differs from the old, and 
to enable them to judge of the excellence 
of the new, 


“In consequence ofa careful investigation of 


the modes of teaching anatomy, | have been indu- 
ced toresort solely to the method of anatysis ar 
pEcompositTion. The subject is placed before the 
learner unlduched; the knife is not used to clear 
obstructiens from the way of the teacher, previous 
to the lecture. 


nature #he observes the manner in which they are 
to be successively rempved—he sees the situations 
and compaty with which they are always to be 
found, and perceives that in this mode of exami- 
nation there are no difficulties to impede his _pro- 

but inattention or negleet. The body is de- 
p> at by the knife in his sight, and he soon ac- 
quires a clearness of information on the connexion 
of parts existing in the livigg system, which ena- 


The student sees the relation of 
parts—the ANATomy, as it is left by the hand of 


> 
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bles him at any moment to recollect what is to be 
encountered in any portion of the frame. . The 
physiology he learns does not consist of a collection 
of scraps and fragments relative to each part sep- 
arated, but it is the whole that can be learned from 
the whole in combination. Should the teacher 
even be inadequate to the task of telling him ALL 
that is necessary, yet as the student sees the veri- 
table anatomy for himself, his subsequent reading 
is always aided by recollecting the actual condition 
of the structure. 

In fact, we believe no cause has acted more pow- 
erfully in retarding the advancement of the science 
of medicine, than the injudicious mode of teaching 
anatomy SYNTHETICALLY. In this way, we can 
easily account for the limited and unphilosophical 
views of physiology and pathology, which have 
been given to the world. One teacher acquires a 
habit of paying an exclusive attention to the 
nerves, and all his views are nervous—another 
scrutinizes the arteries, and all the theories he 
formsjare inflammatory; a third studies the veins, 
and congestions and engorgemenis. are the night- 
mares that oppress him; a fourth pores over the 
absorbents, and he is in continual dread, lest the 
balance of the system should be destroyed; a fifth 
looks entirely to the muscles, and his mind can 
perceive nothing but alternations of laxity and 
tension, of tonic and clonic contractions, of debil- 
ity and spasm! 

Would it not be considered ridiculots, were an 
artificer to shew usin es ed pieces, the parts 
of a very complicated machine, and tell us their 
names and the points by which they were attach- 
ed, without exhibiting their connexions with the 
springs or wheels essential to their operation, and 
without which they could be of no use? Is it prab- 
able we should ever form correct ideas of the struc- 
ture or mode of action ofa time-piece, if we devo- 
ted ourselves exclusively to the study of a single 
part ofits composition, Yet anatomy is too oft- 
en studied in this way, and the consequence of 
continujng in the same method will be, that igno- 
rance will remain, and obscure or partial reason- 
ings be prevalent. It would be better that anato- 
my were neglected entirely, than to be only studi- 
ed thus. Ic would be far more useful to the sur- 
geon or physician, to be acquainted with the re/a- 
tions of parts in the most general manner, than to 
be able to talk of the infinitesimal ramifications of 
vessels or nerves, without knowing their connex- 
ionsandrelations. Anatomy, to be useful to the 

rofession, and beneficial to humanity, must be 
nown as it is, and in the only manner in which 
the structure can ever naterally exist. 

In teaching anatomy by the analytic method, 
the teacher has not so good an opportunity of mak- 
ing the parts look beautiful, as in other modes of 
investigation. He must of necessity shew the 
structure exactly as it is; and must be content 
with the advantages his class receives from cor- 
rectly understanding the subject. While learning 
the relations of parts the class is in general too 
usefully and agreoeny employed, to think of the 
sights they might have, were the lecturer at liber- 
ty to prepare them before-hand, at the trifling ex- 
pense ef destroying a few fascia, arteries, veins, 
nerves, tendons or muscles. It is true that in this 
mode of teaching, the lecturer will find it no easy 
task to have his lesson well comraitted to memory, 
and he may oecasionally err in his descriptions; 
yet as he opens the faultless volume of nature be- 
fore the eyes of his class, an error in his speech does 
not place a veil over their sight; nor does an inac- 
curacy in his detail, produce any inaccuracy in 
their preeeptions. 

To such a study of anatomy in its simplest guise, 
[ now invite you, GENTLEMEN: and in giving this 
invitation, I do it with an entire confidence, that 
you will become satisfied of the truth of the opin- 
ions I have advanced, and assured by the evidence 
of your own senses, that this science is capable of 
affording you the highest gratification, not only 
by the excelience and inimitable perfection of the 
instruments used in our constitution, but by the 
admirable simplicity with which the different 
parts harmonize in the accomplishment of every 

















action, andin the discharge of every function, 
If I am not much mistaken, you will be surprised 
to discover how easy it is to UNDERSTAND all that 
is KNowN of anatomy, and how few are the real 
difficulties in your way. 

In presenting myself for the purpose of offering 
you an opportunity of testing the merits of the 
method I have described, it is with the fullest ex- 
perience ofits excellence and utility; Feing more 
ptactised in the exercise of it, and more tho- 
roughly enabled to rely on the strength and stabil- 
ity of that ardent enthusiasm which prompted 
my first effort. Nor would it be just to my feel- 
ings and character, were it supposed that no oth- 
er motives than mere desire for subsistence, urge 
me tc demonstrate the superiority of this mode of 
teaching anatomy, As the First pereon who ev- 
er attempted it in this pert & and, as far as I 
can learn, in any other, it will be my glory to car- 
ry it nearer to perfection. Let it be called vani- 
ty or pride that this wish is expressed, still it must 
be made, It is impossible that a man who is im- 
pelled by a feeling irresistible, irrepressible, inex- 
tinguishable, inexhaustible, to do something ex- 
excellent, should’ entirely fail. Doubtless you 
can appreciate these emotions; your own bo- 
soms have swelled with those thrilling sensations, 
which are common to the honourably ambitious, 
and you can all acknowledge the trath of this 
observation, that, 


——*“ So strong the zeal to immortalize himself, 
Glows in the breast of man, that even a few, 
Few trausient years, won from the gulf abhorred 
Of blank oblivion, seem a glorious prize 
Though even to a clown®? 

—-——_ 


Z. 


For the Cincinnati Literary Gazette. 
ST. RONAN’S WELL. 


Having just risen from the perusal of this 
interesting member of the Waverly family, 
which so many appear to have been de- 
terred trom examining by the damnatory 
sentence pronounced in a late No: of this 
Gazette,—we feel bound, in common grati- 
tude for the pleasure afforced us by the 
work, to enter at least a protest against the 
severity of its assailant ;—and by the aid of 
one or two extracts,—a process which his 
critical Zoilus has not had the candour to 
resort to,---to demonstrate that the inexhaust- 
able Unknown, tho’ he may not be able to 
‘soar with an eye that never winks, and a 
wing that never tires,’---has yet enough of 
‘energy divine’ to maintain his*wonted as- 
cendency over every gifted compeer:-— 
nay, that even in his failures, he rarely loses 
al traces of his ‘ original brightness, or ap- 
pears less than Archangel fallen.’ We 
opine, indeed, that some of our more fasti- 
dious critics have suffered the enviable 
luxuriance of the soil to lead them to tao 
severe a judgment upon the fruits and flow- 
ers which spring up to adorn it;---and that, 
because the publisher has been enabled by 
the merited popularity of the works, to 
share an enormous profit with his princi- 
pal, they are consequently considered as | 
slurred over in the execution:---not re- 
flecting that for an author to be thus care- 
less of his present reputation, would be like 
ly to deprive him of both patronage and 
profit forthe future. — : 

It is not our purpose, however,, to~enter 









. who heard him shout for help, ventured cau- 
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upon any thing like a regular review—or 
even to pourtray the leading incidents of 
of the tale; for it is a characteristic of the 
romances of this writer,---whether in prose 
or rhyme,-—-that one of the sources of inter- 
est is entirely cut off by the forestalling sy- 
nopsis of the reviewer. He has his pecul- 
jar modes of exciting our attention and ad- 
miration; and it is doing imjustice to lay 
epen those denouments in advance, which it 
was the writer’s wish to unfold, in his own 
good time, to his readers. He thus carries 
us along rather as a companion of his ram- 
bles—a spectator of the scenes—than as a 
mere listener to the tale; and unites with us 
in forming conjectures a8 to the probable 
course of events, from the data which he is 
enabled to exhibit. 

Asa proof that our author’s humor has 
yet lost none of its racineness, notwithstand- 
ing the innumerable draughts which have 
been made on it, we submit a portion of the 
9th chapter of the 2d volume, entitled 
“Tue Fricut;” which exhibits, in a pictur- 
esque light, the admirably drawn characters 
of Meg Dods, the Aulton Landlady, and of 
Peregrine Touchwood, the restless but well 
meaning busybody of the piece. The lat- 
ter is just returning from the Rev. Mr. Car- 
gill’s, whose household he had been setting 
to rights; and in endeavoring to avoid the 
Scylla of Saunders Jaup’s ‘senk, has the 
misfortune to tumble into the Charybdis of 
a neighbouring ravine ;--where the recusant 
proprietor thought it had been well for him 
to have remained. 


“Bur fortune had provided better for old 
Touchwood, whose foibles as they arose out 
of the most excellent motives, would have 
ill deserved so severe a fate. A passenger, 


tiously to the side of the bank, down which 
he had fallen; and, after ascertaining the 
nature of the ground as carefully as the 
darkness permitted, was at length, and not 
without some effort, enabled to assist him 
out of the channel of the rivulet. 

“Are you hurt materially?” said the Sa- 
maritan to the object of his care. 

‘No—no—d—n it—no,’ said Touchwood, 
extremely angry at his disaster, and the 
cause of it. ‘Do you think 1, who have 
been at the summit of Mount Athos, where 
the precipice sinks a thousand feet. on the 
sea, care a farthing about such a fall as 
this? 

But, as he spoke, he reeled, and his kind 
assistant caught him by the arm to prevent 
his falling. 

‘I fear you are more hurt than you sup- 
pose, sir,’ said the {stranger; ‘permit me to 
0 along home with you.’ 

‘With all my heart,’ said Touchwood; 
‘for though it is impossible 1 can need help 
in such a foolish matter, yet I am equally 


a 
Inn be not out of your road, I will take your 
arm so far and thank you to the boot.’ 
‘it is much at your service, sir,’ said the 
stranger; ‘indeed, 1 was thinking to lodge 
there for the night.’ 
‘I am glad to hear it resumed Touchwood ; 
‘you shall be my guest, and I will make them 
look after you in proper fashion—you seem 
to be a very civil sort of fellow, and I do not 
find your arm inconvenient—it is the rheu- 
matism makes me walk so ill—the pest of 
all that have been in hot climates when 
they settle in these d—d fogs.’ 

‘Lean as hard and walk as slow as you 
will, sir,’ said again the benevolent assis- 
tant—‘this is a rough street.’ 

‘Yes, sir—and why is it rough?’ answer- 
ed Touchwood. ‘Why because the old pig- 
headed fool, Saunders Jaup, will not allow 
it tobe made smooth. There he sits, sir, 
and obstructs all rational improvement ; and, 
if a man would not fall into this infernal pu- 
trid gutter, and so become an abomination 
to himself and odious to others, for his 
whole life to come, he runs the risk of break- 
ing his neck as | have done to-night.’ 

‘I am afraid,sir,’ said his companion, “you 
have fallen on the most dangerous side.— 
You remember Swift’s proverb, ‘The more 
dirt, the less hurt.’ ” 

‘But why should there be either dirt or 
hurt in a well-regulated place?’ answered 
Touchwood-—Why should not men be 
able to go about their affairs at night, in 
such a hamlet.as this, without either en- 
dangering necks or noses?—Our Scotch 
magistrates-are worth nothing, sir—noth- 
ing at all.—Oh, for a Turkish Cadi now 
to trounce the scoundrel—or the Mayor of 
Calcutta to bring him into his court—or 
were it but an English justice of the peace 
that is newly included in the commission, 
they would abate the villain’s nuisance with 
a vengeahce on him.—-But here we are— 
‘this is the Cleikum [nn.—Hallo—hilloa— 
house!—Jane Anderson!—Susie Chamber- 
maid!—boy Boots!--Mrs. Dods!—are you 
all of you asleep and dead?—Here have I 
been half murthered, and you let me stand 
bawling at the door! 

Jane Anderson came with a light, and so 
did Susie Chambermaid with another—but 
no sooner did they look upon the pair who 
stood in the porch under the huge sign that 
swung toand fro with heavy craking, than 
Susie screamed, flung away her candle, al- 
though a four in the pound, and in a newly 
japanned candlestick, and fled one way, 
while Jane Anderson echoing the yell,brand- 
ished her light round her head like a Bac- 
chante flourishing her torch, and ran off in 
another direction. 

‘Ay—I must be a bloody spectable,’ said 
Mr. Touchwood, letting himself fall heavily 
upon his assistant’s shoulder, and wiping his 
face, which trickled with wet—I did not 





obliged to you, friend; and if the Cleikum 


1 find my weakness now—1 must have lost 
much bldod.’ 

‘| hope you are still mistaken,’ said the 
stranger; ‘but here lies the way to the kitch- 
en—we shall find light there, since no one 
chooses to bring it to us.’ 

He assisted the old gentleman into the 
kitchen, where a lamp, as wellas a bright 
fire, was burning, by the light of which he 
could easily discern that the supposed blood 
was only water of the rivulet, and, indeed, 
none of the cleanest, although much more 
so than the sufferer would have found it a 
little lower, where the stream is joined by 
the superfluities of Saunders Jaup’s palla- 
dium. Relieved by his new friend’s re- 
peated assurances that such was the case, 
the senior began to bustle up a little, and his 
companion desirous to render him every as- 
sistance, went to the door-of the kitchen to 
call for a basin and- water. Just as he was 
about to open the door, the voice of Mrs. 
Dods was heard as she descended the stairs, 
in a tone of indignation by no means unusual 
to her, yet mingled at the same time with 
a few notes that sounded like unto the quay- 
erings of consternation. 

‘Idle limmers—silly sluts—Ill warrant 
nane o’ye will ever see onything waur than 
yoursel], ye silly tawpies—Ghaist, indeed! 
Pll warrant it’s some idle dub-skelper frae 
the Waal, coming after some o’yoursells 
on nae honest errand—Ghaist, indeed!—— 
Haud up the candle, John Ostler—Tl’se war- 
rant ita twa-handed ghaist, and the door 
left on the sneck—there’s somebody in the 
kitchen—gang forward wi’ the lantern, 
John Ostler.’ . 

At this critical moment the stranger 
opened the door of the kitchen, and beheld 
the Dame advancing at the head of her 
household troops. ‘The ostler and hump- 
backed postilion, one bearing a stable-lan- 
tern and a hay-fork, the other a rushlight 
and a broom, constituted the advanced 
guard; Mrs. Dods herself formed the centre 
talking loud,and brandishing a pair of tongs ; 
while the two maids, like troops not to be 
trusted after their recent defeat, followed 
cowering inthe rear. But notwithstanding 
this admirable disposition, no sooner had the 
stranger shewn his face, and pronounced the 
words “Mrs. Dods,”’ thana panic seized the 
whole array. ‘he advanced guard recoi- 
led in confusion, the ostler upsetting Mrs. 
Dods in the confusion of his retreat; while 
she, grappling with him in her terror, secu- 
red him by the ears and hair, and they joi- 
ned theircries together in hideous chorus. 
The two maidens resumed their sformer 
flight, and took refige in the darksome den, 
entitled their bed-room, while the hump- 
backed postilion fled‘dike the wind into the 
stable, and, with professional instinct, began 
in the extremity of his terror, to saddié*a 
horse. . 





think that I had been so'seriously hurt; but 


Méanyhile, the guest’ who had caused 
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. this combustion, plucked the roaring ostler 
from above Mrs. Dods, and pushing him away 
with a hearty slap on the shoulder, procee- 
ded to raise and encourage the fallen land- 
lady, inquiring, at the same time, “What, 
im the devil’s name, was the cause of all this 
senseless confusion?” 

“And what is the reason, in Heaven’s 
name,” answered the matron, keeping her 

yes firmly shut, and still shrewish in her ex- 
postulation, though in the very extremity 
ofterror, “what isthe reason that you should 
eome and frighten a decent house, where 
you met naething but the height o’ civility?” 

“And why should | frighten you, Mrs. 
Dods? or, in one word, what is the meaning 
of all this nonsensical terror?” 

‘‘Are not you,” said Mrs. Dods, opening 
her eyes a little asshe spoke, “the ghaist of 
Francis Tirl?” 

‘] am Francis Tyrrel, unquestionably, my 
old friend.” 

«I ken’d it! I ken’d it!’ enswered the ho- 
nest woman, relapsing into her agony; ‘and 
J think ye might be ashamed of yoursell, 
that a ghaist, and have nae better to do than 
to frighten a puir auld ale-wife.” 

“On my word, I am no ghost, but a living 

man,” answered Tyrrel. 
‘ sWere you no murdered than?” said Mrs. 
Dods, still in an uncertain voice, and only 
partially opening her eyes—“<Are ye very 
sure ye were na murdered ?” 

“Why not thatever | heard of, certainly, 
dame,” replied Tyrrel. 

“But I shall be murdered presently,” said 
old Touchwood from the kitchen, where he 
hitherto remained a mute auditor of this ex- 
traordinary scene—*lI shall be murdered, 
unless you fetch me some water presently.” 

«Coming, sir, coming,” answered Dame 
Dods, her professional reply being as fa- 
miliar to her as that of poor Francis’s ‘Anon, 
anon, sir.’ “As I live by honest reckonings,” 
said she, fully collecting herself,and giving 
a glance of more composed temperat Tyrrel, 
“J believe it is yoursell, Maister Frank, in 
blood and body after a’—And see if I dinna 
gie a proper sorting to yon twa silly jauds, 
that gar’d me mak a bogle of you, anda fule 
of mysell—Ghaists! my certie, J sall ghaist 
them—If they had their heads as muckle on 
their wark as on their daffing, they wad play 
nae sic pliskies—it’s the wanton steed that 
scaurs atthe windle-strae—-Ghaists! wha 
e’r heard of ghaists in an honest house? 
Naebody need fear bogles that has a con- 
science void of offence. But I am blythe 
that Mae Turk has na murdered ye when a’ 
is dune, Maister Frauncie.” 

«Come this way, mother Dods, if you 
would not have me do a mischief!” exclaim- 
ed Touchwood, grasping a plate which 
stood on the dresser, as if he were about to 
heave it at the landlady, by way of recail- 
ing her atteation.. 


it,” exclaimed the alarmed landlady, know- 
ing that Touchwood’s effervescence of im- 
patience sometimes expended itself at the 
expense of her crockery, though it was af- 
‘terwards liberally atoned for, Lord, sir. 
are ye out of your wits!—it breaks a set, 
ye hen—-Godsake, put doun the cheeny 
plate, and try your hand on the delf-ware! 
—it will just make as good a jingle—But, 
Lord haud a gripe o’ us! now I look at ye, 
what can hae come ower ye, and what sort 
of a plight are ye in!—Wait till } fetch wa- 
ter and a towel.” , 

In fact, the miserable guise of her new 
Llodger now overcame the dame’s curiosity 
to inquire after the fate of her earlier ac- 
quaintance, and she gave her instant and 
exclusive attention to Mr. Touchwood, with 
many exclamations, while aiding him to 
perform the task of ablution and akstersion. 
Her two fugitive handmaidens had by this 
time returned to the kitchen, and endea- 
vored to suppress a smuggled laugh af the 
recollection of their mistress’s panic, by act- 
ing very officiously in Mr. Touchwood’s ser- 
vice. By dint of washing and drying, the 
token of the sable stains was at length re- 
moved, and the veteran became, with some 
difficulty, satisfied that he had been more 
dirtied and frightened than hurt. 

Tyrrel, in the.mean time, stood looking 
on with wonder, imagining that he beheld in 
the features which emerged from a masque 
of mud, the countenance of an old friend. 
After the operation was ended, he could not 
help addressing himself to Mr. ‘Touchwood, 
to demand whether he had not the pleasure 
to see a friend to whom He had been obliged 
when at Smyrna, for some kindness respect- 
ing his money matters? 

“Not worth speaking of—not worth 
speaking of,” said Touchwood, hastily.— 
“Glad to see you, though—glad to see you. 
Yes, here I am, you will find me the same 
good-natured old fool that I was at Smyrna 
—never look how | am to get in money a- 
gain—always laying it out. Never mind—— 
it was written in my forehead, asthe Turk 
says. I will go now and change my dress— 

ou will sup with me when I come back—— 

rs. Dods will toss us up something—a 
brandered fowl will be best, Mrs. Dods, 
with some mushrooms, and get us a jug of 
mulled wine—plottie, as you call it—to pat 
the recollection of the old Presbyterjan’s 
common sewer out of my head.” 

So saying, up stairs marched the travel- 
ler to his own apartment, while Tyrrel, sei- 
zing upon a candle, was about to do the 
same. 

But we must here break off with our spe- 
cimen of this comical ‘ chapter of accidents,’ 
in order to make room for matter of gra- 
- interest. 





“For the love of heaven, dinna break 





[ro BE continven.] 













HISTORY. 
CLIO No. UH. 


Ancient History of North America —Monu- 
ments of the State of Ohio. 

, (CONCLUDED.) 

37. On the River Scioto below Chilico- 
the. A large square town with 15 gates, 
and 4 circular temples, Described in the 
Port-folio of Nov. 1809. 

38. Near 37. Acircular town with five 
gates, united to a Circus byan avenue. Al- 
so Port-folio of Nov. 1809. 

39. Near 38. A fine Dromus 900 feet 
long. Port-folio 1809. 

40. Three miles from Chilicothe, a town 
with many avenues and temples.—I have a 
map of it. 

41. Two miles from Chilicothe. A square 
town with 6 gates and 4 mounds, also a Cir- 
cus with 3 gates. Ihave a fine map of it, 
made like the preceding before Chilicothe 
was built, All the monuments. near Chilico- 
the are now nearly or totally destroyed by 
the plough! ; 

42. AtChilicothe. A fine mound &c. now 
destroyed. 

43. On Paint Creek. Two fine merus 
or mounds, Surveyed by myself: they are 
similar, conical, over 300 feet round. 

44. On Twin Creek. Two large Ellipti- 
cal mounds or merus, 

45. Near 44. A large Elliptical Meru, 
1000 feet around, 10 feet high, level, with 
amound atoneend. Surveyed by myself 
in 1818. 

46. On the Little Miami. A large town, 
with a square platform or teoca/li, a Circus, 
several avenues, mounds &c. 1 have a map 
of it. 

47. In Belmont Cy. A mound 16 feet 
high, where was found an iron sword with a 
silver handle having engravings on it. Late- 
ly described in the Newspapers. 

48. On Todd’s fork. _A stone wall and 
pavement found 20 feet underground in 
1809. Also in the neighbourhood a Copper 
coin with Pelhavi or Persian letters! per- 
haps Sanscrit? 

49. Near Wrightsbury in Ashtabula Cy. 
a fort with ditch and mound, mentioned by 
Dewey, notdescribed yet. 

50.51..On Lake Erie, towns connected 
with 49. 13. 14. 15 and 16: likewise with 
the line of towns on the same Lake in Penn- 
sylvania and New York, none of which 
have ever been described! although Clinton 
has shown by their topographical situation, 
that they are perhaps the oldest in North- 
America! 

52. On Paint Creek,a different town 
from those of Atwater, described by Gille- 
land, . 

53. 54. On the Great Miami,-20 miles 
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above its mouth, many monuments not yet 
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55. 56. Near Gallipolis. Undescribed as 
yet. 
57. 
58. 
59. 


Near Granville. Undescribed. 
Near Franklinton. ditto. 
Near Worthington. ditto. 

60.-At New Athens. ditto. 

61. Twenty miles south of 60. Undes- 
cribed, All these sites are merely mentio- 
ned by Gilleland to have forts and mounds. 

62 At Tomlinson. A square town on 
which the modern town is built. Mentioned 
by Mease. { 

63. Ninety miles from the mouth of the 
Muskingum and on its banks. 

64. Near New Lancaster. 

65 Near Stubenville. 

66. G7. On the Sandusky. 

68. On the Maumee River. 

69. Near the Piqua town. 

70. In the upper part of thé Big Miami 
Valley. All the preceding localities have 
been communicated to me in my travels; but 
the monuments that they contain are un- 
known to me. 

It would be highly desirable that some 
intelligent citizens of Ohio, residing in those 
neighbourhoods would give us some idea of 
the number and kind of monuments that they 
may afford or show, if not destroyed already. 

If there are any monuments in places o- 
mitted in the above enumeration, the infor- 
mation will be still more valuable. * 

Before I came to Kentucky, hardly 25 
sites and 100 monuments were known to be 
in this State, and my researches during 4 or 
5 years have increased sixfold the number 
of sites and fivefold those ofthe monuments 
of Kentucky. I feel therefore no hesitation 
in asserting that there must he gt least as 
many in Ohio as in Kentucky, say about 150 
sites and 500 monuments: let this reflection 
stimulate the friends of learning and histo- 
rical knowledge, and let them do their best 
to bring to light, these precious remains of 
ancient topography and history, ere théy 
disappear under the plough, or through other 
causes. 

But this does not apply to Ohio alone, as 
much may be performed in every other Wes- 
tern State, and even Western Sections ofthe 
Atlantic States; witness the 120 ‘Forts! or 
monuments of the Kenhaway Valley in Vir- 
ginia, barely mentioned collectively by Ma- 
dison: or the beautiful quadrangular pyra- 
mid 150 feet high! lately discovered on the 
Forkeddeer River in West Tennessee, In 
Indiana, where so many monuments must 
exist, hardly a single one! has béen proper- 
ly described as yet. 

Far from entertaining any bad feelings 
against those who may correct my state- 
ments or follow my steps, I invite additional 
or more correct information. 

_ Tam prepared to render them alll the jus- 
tice that their labours shall deserve, and 
Touly ask that equal justice should be ren- 


by a fewilliberal minds, holding a presump- 
tuous rank among the votaries of Nature 
and of knowledge. 

Every new site discovered will be an ad- 
dition to the geography of our country, and 
ought to be inserted in our maps, as | mean 
to do in my statistical and physical map of 
Kentucky. Every single monument well 
indicated, becomes an addition to our know- 
ledge of ancient Arts, civilization, popula- 
tion and History —A time may come when 
such labours will be deemed highly impor- 
tant; when discoveries will become rare, 
because previously anticipated ; and then our 
pyramids, and monuments will, be visited 
like those of Egypt. 

That will happen when weshall have an 
ancient History of America, for which the 
materials are near us; when we shall imitate 
the best late historians, who no longer begin 
the history of Italy with Romulus, nor of 
Greece with Inachus, but dive into the earli- 
est records oftime. Then the history of 
America will no longer begin with Colum- 
bus; but ascend to the powerful Empires 
and Nations of Anahuac, Muyscas, Peru, Ar- 
cucans, Chiapa, Cholula, Tula, Hayata, Apa- 
lachians, Thapalans, Talegans, Natchez, &c. 
which have successively flourished for ages 
in our Hemisphere. C. S. Rarinesqve. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


BOTANY. 
Mr. Foore:— 


I propose to communicate,for pub- 
lication in your paper, a few descriptions of 
indigenous plants grewing in our immedi- 
ate vicinity, noticing their particular locality. 
As“the time of flowerin g” affords the most 
suitable opportunity for botanical investiga- 
tion I shall send you these descriptions while 
the plants are in bloom. They will there- 
fore, be arranged in the order of a ‘Floral 
Calender.” 

As a teacher of the science of Botany 
I feel the want of a work containing popu- 
lar descriptions of the native productions 
around us; such as might enable the student 
to identify every vegetable, with which he 
might meet. I have now, in the Cincinnati 
Female Academy, a class attending to this 
sciencé, and shall presently commence a 
course of Lectures te Ladies and Gentlemen. 
It. is chiefly to facilitate their progress by 
supplying the above mentioned deficiency 
that 1 haveundertaken these descriptions. 
J. Locks. 


1. Crass V. Pentandrfa, 5 stamens, 
Order Il. Digynia, 2styles. Natural or- 
der, umbelliferz, bearing umbels. 

Genus, Erigenia. (Star of Spring.) 
Character of the Genus. Calyx none; 
corolla uniform; petals ovate, spreading, en- 
tire; styles persistent, subulate, very long; 








dered to me, such justice as is oftep denied 


fruit oval, somewhat latérally compressed; 





—== 
seed gibbously convex,ymarked with 3 strie; 
commissure narrow, emarginate, flat; invo- 
lucrum none. . 

‘Spectres I. Erigenia bulbosa. 

Character of the species. Umbell im- 
perfect; umbellule about 4, 3 to 5 flower- 
ed; involucel! unequal 3 to 5 or 6 parted; 
leaf solitary, radical, biternate, segments 
multifid; scapes furnishing a consimilar in- 
volucrate leaf; flowers stellate; root a glo- 
bular tuber. Nuttall. 

Observations. A very humble plant, from 
2 to 6 inches high, with 3 or 4 heads (um- 
bels) of small, star-shaped, white flowers, 
opening about the middle of, March. Root 
a globular solid tuber; leaf single consisting 
of numerous small leaf-lets 2 or 3 times 
compounded by their stalks and growing to 
the stem at the surface of the ground; stem 
terminating in an umbell of flowers bearing 
an involuerate leaf, similar to the proper 
one, but smaller. Found on Lytle’s hill. 

2. Crass XIII. Polyandria, many stamens. 
Order I. Monogynia, one style. Nat. 

Ord. Papavaracee, Poppy-like. 

Genus, Sanguinaria. (Bloodroot, Puccoon.) 

Calyx 2-leaved, deciduous; petals §; 
stigma sessile 2-grooved ; capsule superiour, 
oblong, 1 celled, 2 valved, apex attenuated; 
receptacles 2, filliform, marginal. Nuttall. 
' Srecies!. Sanguinaria Canadensis. The 
only species of the genus. 

Common in the woods. Readily distin- 
guished by its large, spreading white flow- 
er. Grows from 6 inches to 1 foot high. 
Leaf radical, solitary kidney shaped, divid- 
ed by sinuses into several lobes, veins very 
prominent beneath. It is commonly rolled 
around the stalk while the plant is in bloom 
but expands and enlarges afterward. Scape 
1-flowered included at base in a sheath 
with the leaf stalk. Flowers erect; petals 
generally 8, an inch or more in length. Root 
fleshy and branching horizontally, multiplies 
the plant in beds, It contains a bitter red 
juice and possesses emetic and other medi. 
einal qualities. See Bigelow’s Medical Bo- 
tany. Lytle’s hill, March 15. 

3. Crass VIII, Octandria. Eight stameng. 
Order I. Monogynia. One style. 
Natural order, Papaveracex. Poppy-like. 
Genus, Jeffersonia. 

Calyx 5-leaved, coloured, deciduous; 
corolla of 8 petals, incurvately spreading; 
stamina receptacular; capsule, obovate sub- 
stipitate, 1 celled, opening below the summit 
by aillunate foramen; seeds many, oblong, 
arillate at the base. 

Srecies I. Jeffersonia diphyila. The 
only species of the genus. 

Grows from 8 inches to 1 foot high; and 
is peculiarly marked by its twin leaves, 
which appear like an entire leaf torn in 
two. Leaves radical, binate, more or 
less toothed, sheathed at base by long 
bracts or scales. Scape naked, single flower- 





ed. Calyx 5 leaved, deciduous; corolla 3- 
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reer rien 6 
petalled; stamens 8, germen a little raised 
from the receptacle by a pedicle; capsule 
opening transversely upon one side. Re- 
sembles the sanguinaria. Lytle’s Hill, 
March 20. 

4. Crass XVII. Diadelphia: stamens uni- 
ted in 2 sets. 

Order II. Hexandria. Six stamens. 

Natural Order Papaveracee. 

Genus, Corydalis. 

Character of the genus. Calyx 2 leaved; 
corolla ringent ;filaments 2 membranaceous, 
each bearing 3 anthers; capsule siliquose, 
many seeded. 


Species I. Corydalis Cucullaria. 

Root a bulb covered with compressed 
granulations. Leaves radical, regularly 

divided into 3 parts, each part somewhat 
imperfectly divided twice more into 3 parts, 
ultimate divisions variously cut into num- 
merous oblong segments, colour and texture 
delicate.’ Scape, simple, naked, terminating 
in a raceme of white flowers, all leaning to 
one side. The flower is of an extraordina- 
ry shape. Calyx 4 leaved, 2 smaller than 
the others and somewhat above the flower; 
corolla with 2 horns like two fingers of a 
glove, the footstalk inserted between them, 
opening below in two concave spreading 
lips; stamens and pistils covered by a fiddle 
shaped appendage, stamens 6 with distinct 
filaments. In this last particular it varies 
from the character of its genus. Found on 
the hills. “.March 29. 
Species IJ. Corydalis aurea. 
ers yellow, with but one horn or spur. 

5. Crass XV.:Tetradynamia. Stamens 6, 4 
long and 2 short. 

Order Il. Siliquosa. 

Nat. Order, Crucifere. (Cross-shaped.) 

Genus, Dentaria. (Toothwort.) 

Characterofthe genus. Silique springing 
open elastically and the valves ne: veless and 
revolute ; dissepiment partly fungose ; stigma 
emarginate; calyx longitudinally conni- 
vent. 

Species J. Dentaria laciniata. 

Leaves 3, in a whorl at the top of the 
stem, 3 parted, cut and toothed. Raceme 
growing from the common centre of the 
leaves. Flowers white inclining to purple: 
calyx 4-leaved, corolla 4-petalled, cross- 
shaped. Root consisting of several oblong 
tubers appended to each other. ‘Tastes 

like the radish. Found on Lytle’s Hill. 
March 29. 

Sreectes II. Dentaria diphylla. 

Stem 2-leaved, leaves ternate; root fleshy 
creeping, horizontal, toothed. Tastes like 
the radish. JIsan article of diet among-the 
Indians. Not yet in flower. Found in the 


Flow- 


“wood below Mill-creek. 
6. Crass V. Pentandria. 5 stamens. 
Order I, Monogynia, 1 style. 
Nat. Ord. Portulaccez. (Purselane-like.) 
Genus, Claytonia. 


Character of the genus. Calyx 2 part- 
ed; petals five; stigma trifid; capsule 1 
celled, 3 valved, 3to 5 seeded; seeds reni- 
form. 

Srecies I. Claytonia Virginica? 

Leaves lanceolate; raceme solitary ; leaves 
of the calyx obtuse; petals roundish, retuse; 
root tuberous. 

. This beautiful little plant may be reddily 
known by its pair of opposite leaves coming 
off near the ground, and its white flowers 
veined with red. [t grows common in the 
woods and often in the borders of fields. 
Stem erect; leaves 2, lanceolate, nerve- 
less, fleshy yealyx 2-leaved,permanent ; corol- 
la 5 petaled, white, veined with red within; 
stamens 5; anthers red; style 1, stigmas 3. 
Found on Lytle’s hill. 

———— EEE 


SELECTIONS. 


A letter from a Lady to her friend. 
As you request to hear of my two nieces, 
] will give you an account of their prepara- 
tions for a late fashionable party, and a 
sketch of the brilliant scene in which they 
displayed their attractions—‘ How glad I 
shall be when Saturday comes!’ said the 
younger belle; ‘ what shall I wear, my dear 
sister? who do you think will be at the ball?” 
The elder showed less anxiety; yet it was 
evident that she wished for the speedy ar- 
rival ofthe happy day. You know that she 
is handsome, and I may add, that she has a 
dash of the flirt in her composition, she can 
boast of having obtained a great share of 
admiration; and attaining, not retaining, 
seems to be the order ofthe day. She isin 
the third stage of coquetry: the first grada- 
tion begins with the simperette and blush, 
with which the first breath of flattéry is re- 
ceived: the second period is, when attrac- 
tion is an actual science; when the confi- 
dence, which a pretty woman has in her 
own fascinations, is at its height: when mar- 
riage, which is said to be the end of wo- 
men’s existence, is rather looked upon as 
the barrier than as the prize of the race; 
and then comes the third! let the beauty 
have passed on her way with ever so much 
eclat, mortifications must have cooled the 
head 4 little; the truth is now felt—+ More 
bow to the rising than to the setting sun! 
The register declares, in spite of the flat- 
tering glass(and flattering will that glass 
ever be which we ourselves behold), ‘That 
sumamer’s reign will soon be o’er! the fair 
one looks forward with disguised fear, and 
the hymeneal alter ‘is a consummation most 
devoutly wished.’ I cannot allow coquetry 
a farther term; for, when a lady begins to 
strike off ten years, or is induced to declare 
that she is of no particular age, the game is 
over; flirtation is then little short of an in- 
curable disease. 





quent. theme of discourse, the opinions ex- 
pressed by my nieces on the subject were 
outwardly different. ‘The elder observed, 
she had been to so many that she was al- 
most tired of them; and half insinuated her 
now being superior to the frivolity of such 
amusements, though I could not discover 
that she seemed at all inclined to refuse go- 
ing. ‘ The younger could boast of no expe- 
rience of the subject; she had not yet been 


published, and this was her initiation into the 


pleasures of a ball-room. All she could do 
was, to ask question upon question; listen te 
accounts of the conquests of others, and from 
them draw favourable presages of her own 
success. | have read somewhere, delight 
is experienced in its truest sense by a girl 
dressing for her first ball; I believe it; the 
most powerful feelings of a woman are arous- 
ed—vanity and curiosity: the dress may at 


|| other times be elegant, the mirror may tell 


a flattering tale, and the party may be dash- 
ing ; but the illusion of pleasure thrown round 
the first ball can never be felt twice. 


At length the important day arrived; I 
shall pass over the assiduities of the toilette, 
the impatience of my younger niece, the de- 
lays of the elder, partly, I believe, from 
that love of tormenting which is the very 
breath of life to the fair sex; or, as she her- 
self asserted, we should be so unfashionably 
early, and, by going before the rooms were 
half filled, produce no effect on our entree. 
Nor shall I enlarge on the brilliant coup 
@eil that presented itself when‘we did ar- 
rive, but only remark en passant, that I fear 
checks of rose, sunny ringlets, white arms, 
and ivory teeth, will soon be so common, 
that a fashionable belle will vote them Goth- 
ic and a-la-canaille. Not a news-paper is 
now seen whose advertising column isnot a 
gazette of beauty; fine complexions, beauti- 
ful tresses, may be obtained for a few shil- 
lings; a superb declamation on Hannibal 
crossing the Alps ends with the discovery of 
anew kind of sope; and the glory of the 
duke of Wellington leads to a recommenda- 
tion of a Spanish wash for the hair, but a 
truce to sope, dyes, and washes. © 

The ball comprised every excellence 
that could be expected. There was no la- 
dy of the house only anxious to show off her 
own daughters, no unmarried sisters, no en- 
cumbering nieces to be disposed of. The 
lord of the banquet was a young man, rich, 
unengaged, his own master, who had been 
flattered into this sacrifice to Terpsichore. 
Never was more incense offered to an East- 
ern idol, than was lavished upon him; not 
a lady’s look glanced upon him unaccom- 
panied by an exclamation of ¢ graceful!’ 
shandsome”” ‘fascinating! A figure made up 
and distorted was called ‘ so gentlemanly ;’ a 
sallow, unintelligent face was said to be ‘so 
interesting ;? ani an acquired lisp, drawling 





While the ball was for some days a hee. 








pronunciation, affectedly foreign, was styled 














fashionable phraseology. With what an 
air of triumph did .the fortunate fair one on 
whom his choice fell to lead off, advance to 
thé top of the dance, while the arm, drawn 
languishingly through his, seemed to verify 
his favourite phrase, in offering it, of< allow 
me to support you.” The two first dances 
are nothing; the sets are usually arranged 
by the lady or gentleman of the house, ma- 
neeuvring and speculation begin afterwards. 
The ne plus ultra of ball-room triumph to a 
female is, to say, ‘Iam sorry, but I am 
engaged.’ I have often smiled at the 
various expressions of countenance and into- 
nations of voice with which this.little phrase 
has been utfered; if the partner is agreeable, 
and the one refused the reverse, it is given 
with a half-sneer and an air of careless in- 
difference, if the contrary, it is softened into 
an expression of regret, and a glance from 
ene to the other, but meant for one only, of 
comparison. But never did a poet pronounce 
his own verses with more self-satisfaction, 
than a lady does this sentence. I ought not 
to pass over what some call the light artil- 
lery of fashion, and others style false coin— 
I mean compliments: but, though they are 
the prevailing language of dances, there is 
little to be said about them; they are me- 
chanical phrases with about as much mean- 
ing as when we inquire after a person’s 
health, and scarcely stop for an answer. 
I must, however observe, my young niece 
did not seem to consider them in this light; 
for most attentively was she listening to the 
fine speeches of an officer, who possessed all 
the requisities of an irresistible. 

I could say much more on this subject; 
but Iam obliged to desist, because I must 
immediately dress for a party. E. W. 
= ee 
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Tue following article is taken from the 
Indianapolis Gazette of the 30th March. It! 
is astatement of one of those events which 
in the intercourse between civilized people 
and savages, occasion the total extinction of; 
whole tribés of the aborigenes of our coun- 
try. The Indians never fail to attempt the 
punishment of such outrages,---but they do 
it in their own way---according to the laws 
by which they are governed--we in return 
punish them according to our rules-—not of 
justice, but of what is called national law. 

There is no doubt that our methods of 
punishing crimes against the peace and good 
order of society, are more consonant to rea- 
son and justice than those of the Indians; 
but it is very doubtful whether our manner 
of inflicting national vengeance is not even 
less so than theirs. 


F + 
As to our municipal laws, we have some 
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| more barbarous than any of theirs---that for 
instance of punishing misfortunes more se- 
verely than crimes, in imprisoning acknowl- 
edged innocent persons for debt4¥and it is 
notorious that our care for the comfort and 
convenience of criminals is greater than for 
those of debtors, who of course are more 
severely punished---the increasing light and 
civilization of the age indeed has rendered 
those instances of cruelty which arise from 
the power of vengeance thus granted to 
one individual over another but rare---the 
stain is however still wpon us and there is 
little doubt that it will be regarded by pos- 
terity with that mixture of shame, ridicule 
and grief with which we regard the punish- 
ments for witchcraft by our ancestors. 
We hope that the course of proceeding 
which may be adopted by our government 
upon the present occasion may not be that 
of suffering the offenders to escape by some 
subtilities of law, some flaw in the indict- 
ment—and when the Indians, maddened by 
such insult added to injury,take the business 
of punishment and vengeance into their own 
hands,—send armies to exterminate whole 
|| tribes. en masse. : 
“A party of Indians, ten in number, con- 
sisting of three men, three women, two girls 
about half grown, and two small boys, were 
encamped on Fall creek, in Madison county, 
about eight miles above the Falls, and thir- 
ty-five miles above this place for the pur- 
\| pose of hunting. On Monday the 22d of this 
| instant, a party of five white men and two 
| boys went to the camp and decoyed the three 
men away from the camp for the ostensible 
| purpose of hunting some cattle. After they 
had got some distance from the camp two of 
the Indians were shot dead; the third made 
his escape badly wounded. In the evening 
of the same day, the same party. returned 
to the camp, and after making some profes- 
sions of friendship murdered the whole of 
the women and children.—Their bodies 
were shockingly mangled, for the purpose 
of producing an impression that it was the 
work of Indians, and thrown into a hole of 
water occasioned by the falling of a tree. 
One of the men killed one of the children by 
taking it by the heels and beating its brains 
out against a tree. On Tuesday, the place 
was visited by a party of men, when one of 
the women was found still alive, but died on 
the evening of the next day. At the time 
the camp was first visited, after the 
massacre, the property of the Indians 
consisting of guns, skins, furs, gc. was still 
at the camp and was left there unmolested, 
but on. the succeeding day when the place 
was visited by a party of men from the Falls 
of Fall creek, the bodies were found entire- 
ly stripped and every species of property 
carried away. 
We are further informed that one of the 
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compelled to assist by the threats of his fa- 
ther) soon after the transaction, gave infor- 
mation, and five of the party concerned 
were immediately arrested and are now in 
custody at the Falls of Fall creek; one made 
his escape, and the youth who gave the in- 
formation is said to be at liberty in the neigh- 
bourhood. Since their arrest it is said that 
the persons have made a full confession. 
All the families composing the settlement, 
in the neighbourhood of the scene of this 
horrible transattion, have removed to the 
mills, at the Falls on Fall creek, to avoid the 
retaliatory vengeance of the Indians.” 
—_—_—_—C — 


SUMMARY. 


War has been declared by England a- 
gainst Algiers. ‘The causes of it are, a re- 
fusal by the Dey to make reparation for an 
insult offered to the British Consular flag, 
and a declaration by him that he .will no 
longer observe the terms ofa treaty by which 
he engaged not to retain any Christian 
Captives ina state of slavery. An Alge- 
rine corvette has been captured by the Bri- 
tish Brig Camelion, seventeen Spanish priso- 
ners were released from slavery by the cap- 
ture ofthe Algerine. 


Accounts from Spain state that that Coun- 
try is in a very unquiet condition, some dis- 
turbances, tho’ of little importance, had ta- 
ken place; apprehensions of more formida- 
ble evils were generally felt and explosions 
are expected in various parts of the king- 
dom. 

A mummy recently arrived in France, 
from Egypt, which appears to be that ofa 
Princess, of the race of the Pharaohs, who 
had been buried 2700 years. In the same 
box was an embalmed cat, to indicate that 
the person was of high rank, 

Irelagd continued to be disturbed by 
Whiteboyism.—Many outrages are detailed. 
New duties are talked of in Russia, The 
merchandise imported at St. Petersburg, ex- 
ceeded the exports 1,899,193 rubles, in 
1823. 








maiedipensi 
ERRATA IN MR, MATTHEWS’ LECTURE. 
In page 89, 12th lioe from the bottom of 
the ist column, for “plane,” read “planet.” 
In the same page, 12th line from the top 
of the 2d column, for “pinion,” read ‘‘pio- 
neer.” 

The last paragraph on page 105, com- 
mencing “I come now,—” should be intro- 
duced in page 106 immediately after the 4th 
line of the 2d column. 

In page 107, 22d line from the top of 2d 
column, for “avoid,” read “ayow.” 
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POETRY. 
FOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


TO MISS. J . WwW 


Thou smiling fair one, sure thy mirtbful mind 
Intends some mischief to the beating heart 
That for thy pleasing favor oft hast pin’d, 
And still been doom’d to disappointment?s smart. 











That bright eye glancing ’neath the shading lock, 
Luxurious drooping o’er the dimpling cheek, 
That curling lip that gravity doth mock, 
All mischief surely in thy mind bespeak. 


O cunning Cupid, wisely hast thou made 
Thy battery of love in woman’s eye, 
Its beaming brightness soon dispells the shade 
From the cold heart, and soon makes proud 
man sigh. 


Thine arrows too, are surely but the beams 
All powerful flowing from thore melting orbs, 
Piercing the darkness of this life’s dull dreams, 
Till love’s warm feeling every care absorbs. 


And yet however pleasing is their glance, 
And how e’er anxious we may be to win them, 
Seek not, oh seek not for the happy chance, 
For we will surely find there’s mischief in them. 


—_o- 


SELECTED. 


LINES 
On seeing an interesting and beautiful young Lad: 
Confirmed at Church, oe +: 


BY THE BOSTON BARD, 


The matin bells have peal’d the hour 
To summon holy hearts to prayer; 

And beauty ownsreligion’s power, 
And pays her adoration there. 


The Temple of the Lord is still— 
A halo round his priest is shed ; 
And glory beams from Zion’s hill, 
To crown with light his hallowed head. 


Hush’d now the organs deep-toned note. 
The vocal sounds of music cease, 

And only inward breathings float 
Towards the azure throne of peace. 


Before the altar humbly kneels 

The fairest of the works of heaven; 
And mercy to her heart reveals 

The promise of salvation given. 


Confirmed at Truth’s eternal shrine, 
A member of the house of God; 

Her robe is spotless and divine— 
Her feet are with salvation shod. 


Oh, if in heaven above the rest, 
One joy a brighter ray afford, 

°*Tis when «n woman’s virtuous breast 
The cross she beareth of her Lord, 


And blest art thou, whose soul from earth, 
And earthly thoughts, itself hath freed, 
Received in Christ thy second birth, _ 


|| The following admonitory stanzas, from the VI 


= 


Canto of ‘Psycue,’ by Mrs. Tighe, are replete 
With truth, tenderness, and beauty ;—and will 
doubtless lead those who now meet with them 
for the @rst time, to a perusal of the interesting 
volume from which they are extracted. 


When pleasure sparkles in the cup of youth, 
And the gay hours on downy wings advance, 
Oh! then ’tis sweet to hear the lip of truth 
Breathe the soft vows of love, sweet to entrance 
The enrapted soul by intermingling glance 

Of mutual bliss; sweet amid roseate flowers, 
Led by the hand of Love, to weave the.dance, 
Or unmolested crop life’s fairy flowers, 

Or bask in joy’s bright sun through calm uncloud- 
ed hours. 


Yet they, who light of heart in May-day pride 

Meet love with smiles and gaily amorous song, 

(Though he their softest pleasures may provide, 

Even then when pleasures in full concert throng) 

They cannot know with what enchantment 
strong 

He steals upon the tender suffering soul, 

What gently soothing charms to him belong, 

How melting sorrow owns his soft control, 

Subsiding passions hushed in milder waves to roll 


When vexed by cares and harrassed by dgstress, 
The storms of fortune chill thy soul witH dread, 
Let Love, consoling Love! still sweetly bless, 
And his assuasive balm benignly shed: 

His downy plumage o’er thy pillow spread 
Shall lull thy weeping sorrows to repose; 
To Love the tender heart hath ever fled, 

As onits mother’s breast the infant throws 
its sobbing face, and there in sleep forgets its woes. 


Oh! fondly cherish then the lovely plant, 

Which lenient Heaven hath given thy pains to 
ease; 

Its lustre shall thy summer hours enchant, 

And jJoad with fragrance every pfosperous breeze 

And when rude winter shall thy roses seize, 


remain, 


note 
Like the kind red-breast tenderly shall sing, 


With cheerful promise of returning spring ~ 
To the mute tenants of the leafless grove. ~ 
Of baneful peevishness; oh! never prove 


Love! 
Repentance may the storms of passion chase, 
May hush his just complaints in soft embrace, 


And smiling wipe his tearful eye at last : 
Yet when the wind’s rude violence is past, 


And hear sad Philomel with piteous lay 


When nought through all thy bowers but thorns 
This still with undeciduous charms shall please, 


Screen from the blast and shelter from the rain, 
And still with verdure, cheer the desolated plain 


Through the hard season Love with plaintive 


Which swells mid dreary snows its tuneful throat, 
Brushing the cold dews from its shivering wing, 


Guard thy best treasure from the venomed sting 


How soon ill-temper’s powers can banish gentle 


And Love, who shrunk affrighted from the blast, 


Look what a wreck the scattered fields display, 
See on the ground the withering blossoms cast! 


The tears capricious beauty loves to shed, 

The pouting lip, the sullen silent tongue, 

May wake the impassioned lover's tender dread; 
And touch the spring that clasps his soul sb 
strong; 

But ah, beware! the gentle power too long 
Will not endure the frown of angry strife ; 

He shuns contention, and the gloomy throng 
Who blast the joys of calm domestic life, 


And flies when discord shakes her brand with 


quarrels rife. 


Oh! he will tell you that these quarrels bring 
The ruin, not renewal of his flame; 

If oft repeated, lo! on rapid wing 

He flies to hide his fair but tender frame; 

From violence, reproach, or peevish blame 
Irrevocably flies. Lament in vain! 

Indifference comes the abandoned heart to claim, 
Asserts for ever her repulsive reign, 


Close followed by disgust and all her chilling train 


Indifference, dreaded power! what art shall save 
“The good so cherished from thy grasping handi 
How shall young Love escape the untimely 
grave ; 

Thy treacherous arts prepare? or how withstand 
The insidious foe, who with her leaden band 
Enchains the thoughtless slumbering deity? 
Ah, never more to wake! or e’er expand 

His golden pinions to the breezy sky, 
Or open to the sun his dim and languid eye. 


Who can describe the hopeless, silent pang 

With which the gentle heart first marks her 
sway? 

Eyes the sure progress of her icy fang 

Resistless, slowly fastening on her prey; 

Sees rapture’s brilliant colours fade away, 

And all the glow of beaming sympathy: 

Anxious to watch the cold averted ray 

That speaks no more to the fond meeting eye 

Enchanting tales of love, and tenderness, and joy 


Too faithful heart! thou never canst retrieve 
Thy withered hopes; conceal the crue! pain! 
O’er thy lost treasure still in silence grieve; 

But never to the\wnfeeling ear complain: 

From fruitless struggles dearly bought refrain! 
Submit at once—the bitter task resign, 

Nor watch and fan expiring flame in vain; 
Patience, consolihg maid may yet be thine, 

Go seek her quiet cell, and hear her voice divine, 
—-_— 


SONNET. 
THE EVENING-CLOUD. 


A cleud lay cradled near the setting sun, 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braded snow: 
Long had! watched the glory moving og 
O’er the still radiance ofthe Lake below. 
Tranquil its spirits seem’d, and floated slow! 
Even in its very motion, there was rest : 
While every breath ofeve that chanced to blow, 
Watfted the traveller to the beauteous West. 
Emblem, methought, ofthe departed soul! 
To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given; 
And by the breath ofmercy madetoroll > 
Right onwards to the golden gatesof Heaven, 
Where, to the eye’of Faith, it peaceful lies, 











And won of Aiith the glorious meed. 


) 


away. 


Deplore thetempest’s rage that swept her young 


And tells to man his glorious destinies. 





